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he Evolution of the 
Fountain Pen 


By J. H. Reed, Atlanta, Georgia 


AESAR, when he set . queens 


down his immortal 
history of the Galli 

Wars, used a_ stylus—a 
larp-pointed stick of ivory 
with which he cut curious 


tters into a wax-covered 





ck of boxwood 

The Mandarin of China, 
when he made himself a set 
f Mah Jongg, took a small 
piece of bamboo, sharpened 
t to a point, and used it 
» write the “North Win 
nd the Red Dragon am 
ie Six Dots upon his ivory Shai are 
locks, imported from far 5 Poste 


ff India 


Shakespeare, when he labored over “Rome 
nd Juliet,” used a hand-made pen cut from 
quill of a goose feather nd made a new 
pen every week or so in carrying on his 


vork 


Lord Byron had, as his most treasured pos- 
session, a gold pen, especially made for him | 
1 London jeweler. He carried it with him 
i special case, and all of his later works wer: 
he product of this single pen of gold 
All of the history and art and literature of 


the world is int 


imately associated with pens 
Without them, civilization such as we have 
to-day would have been impossible, and our 
knowledge of the past would be scanty—very 
scanty indeed 

The evolution of the pen to the convenient, 
self-filling, ever-ready product which we carry 
in our vest pocket or handbag is a story as 
interesting as that of the iron industry, or the 
development of electricity, or the advance of 








x eal 
Per comes | m the 
Latir word penna i 
at It speak n 
f enturit n t history 
man when a $< 
ther harpened at th 
wa t m 
writing know! 
| monk used t 
ther hand-ma per 
: i they 1 itis iM ] tre 
” 1 f copie f 
. le which cart I 
t of learning ] f 
Christianity t 1 the Dark Ages and 
brought them to the age of the p ing pt 
Milton used th ‘ N r the goose-quil pet 
n writing Para Lost 1 Shakespeare 
used not one, but hundreds of m, in writing 
immortal pla 
Yet the qu 1 , | wn to t R 
man Phe tylu “ t nent 
vy had for vw 
The stylus t ted stick f bor ivory 
metal, date k to the Baby nia en 
The books in the library of Hammurabi wers 
made by mea a triangular piece of bon 
r ivory pre the ft cl tablets t 
form letters These tablets, baked and hard 


‘ 


ned, were stored away in huge libraries all 
wer the country 

The Romans substituted the sharp point for 
he three-cornered instrument of writing, and 


wrote their characters on blocks of boxwood 


WwW 


hich were specially covered with wax 
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These blocks were carried from place to 
place by the first postal system the world had 
ever seen, and when they had been read, the 
wax could be melted and a reply written on 
the same block. It was very much like the 
slate and pencil of some years gone by. 

As time went on, the calamus was invented 
in Egypt. 

The calamus was the true father of the 
crow-quill pen. It was made from the tubular 
stem of a certain grass growing along the 
banks of the Nile. One end was cut to a 
point, in the same way that the crow-quill pen 
was cut. The other was cut square across at 
the desired height. 

It was at this stage in the development of 
the pen that ink made its appearance, and that 
papyrus—also made from the grasses of the 
Nile—came into use. 

It revolutionized writing, you might say. It 

was an advance similar to the invention of the 
printing press and the typewriter. 
About the same time that the calamus came 
into use, the Chinese, on the opposite side of 
the world, made the discovery that bamboo 
rods could be used in the same way, so the 
use of pens and paper sprang into existence 
there quite independently. 

From the calamus it was but a step to the 
goose-quill pen. 

Possibly the calamus was rather hard to 
obtain. Certainly the real product, made and 
imported from Egypt, must have been expen- 
sive. So some unrecorded benefactor of man- 
kind discovered that a goose-quill could be cut 
to form a good pen. 

Somewhere between the sixth and the seventh 
centuries, therefore, the calamus sank into 
oblivion, and the goose-quill took its place. 
From such humble beginnings did the pen— 
which everyone now concedes is mightier than 
the sword—get its start. 

For centuries the hand-made goose-quill pen 
was used. No one, apparently, thought of 
commercializing the industry and cornering the 
world’s supply of pens. One simply went out 
into the back yard, got a wing feather from 
the old family goose, and transformed it into 
a pen ready for use. 

In 1809, however, an Englishman by the 
name of Joseph Bramah invented a machine 
to cut quills into separate nibs for pens, and 
at once the pen and penholder came into being. 

From that time on, writers used a holder 
with separate pens which slipped in and out 
of it. 

From the quill pens made by Mr. Bramah, 
the industry advanced by slow stages. Horn 
pens were cut, and then tortoise shell pens. 
Charles Watt, another enterprising English- 
man, took out a patent for covering the 


tortoise-shell pens with gold, thus making the 
fore-runners of our modern gold pens. 
Finally, Samuel Hanna, a split-ring maker 
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of Birmingham, England, made a special steel 
pen for Dr. Joseph Priestly, and once again 
the business of writing was revolutionized 
Some one invented the split in the point to 
cause the flow of ink. Some one else cut the 
little heart at the beginning of the split to 
even up the ink flow. Little by little improve- 
ments were made on the steel pen until, in 
1831, the present pen came into existence. 

In the meantime, a number of gold pens 
were made for individuals who could afford 
them. In 1810 Lord Byron had a gold pen 
made for himself—one of the first made, and 
one of his most treasured possessions. 

As the demand for gold pens increased, sev- 
eral houses took on their manufacture. Iridium 
tips began to be soldered to the pens to make 
them last longer. In not a few instances, 
diamonds were used to form the tips of the 
pens. But they were rather expensive and 
not so very widely used. 


Then L. E. Waterman came along. 

In his business, young Waterman found it 
necessary to have the signatures of his cus- 
tomers placed on the dotted line in ink. 

At that time it was customary in making a 
sale to sell the prospect orally, and then go 
around to his office and confirm it in writing. 
That was the way business was conducted— 
that was the way it had to be conducted when 
the signature was necessary. 

Mr. Waterman soon discovered, however, 
that there is many a slip between an oral sale 
and a written agreement. Furthermore, it 
was a slow business, and necessitated a great 
waste of time. 

So he got a bottle of ink and a steel pen 
and carried them around in his pocket. When- 
ever he made a sale, he got the signature of 
his man right then and there. It was a big 
advantage. 

But, alas, the bottle of ink was apt to prove 
cumbersome if not an actual nuisance at 
times. 

He began to figure on some way of getting 
rid of that bottle while still retaining the ink, 
and the result was a pen with a hollow staff 
which could be filled with ink and which would 
last almost a whole day in taking orders. 

The first fountain pen was made of wood, 
turned on a lathe and hollowed out. It had 
a gold pen in one end and a cap which fitted 
closely in the other end. It was large, clumsy, 
and cumbersome, but it was far better than 
carrying around a bottle of ink and a steel pen 


in one’s pocket. It was, in fact, destined to 
produce another revolution in the art of 
writing. 

Different materials were then tried, as 
Waterman's friends wanted pens too, and 


finally vulcanized rubber was selected as the 
best material from which to make the pens. 
To-day your pen is only a slight modification 





of the early foun- 
tain pens turned out 
by hand by Mr. 
Waterman. The bar- 
rel is made of rub- 
ber, the point is 
made of gold, tipped 
with iridium—one 
of the hardest 
metals known—and 
the clip is made of 
steel, silver plated. 
From time to 
time, improvements 
have been added to 
the fountain pen, of 
course. A_ channel 
has been cut from 
the barrel to the pen 
to permit the even 
flow of ink into the 
pen while writing. 
Many years were 
taken in perfecting 
this. Different meth- 
ods of feeding ink 
and different nibs 
have been perfected 
by different manu- 
facturers. A screw 
cap has replaced the 
old cap, which 
merely fitted the 
barrel tightly. A 
rubber sack has 
been added to hold 
the ink, thus per- 
mitting the use of 
self-filling pens. 
And, finally, 
heavier construction 
has made possible 
the “life-time” pen 
—it may be lost, but 
it can scarcely be 
broken in any of 
the ordinary acci- 
dents which may be- 
fall a fountain pen. 
To-day the fountain 
pen is indispensable 





In the June number further announcements 


will be made. 


Now please make a mental note of the fact have time to write answers to letters 
that the usual July and August numbers will “I did not receive the 
not be published. If these numbers are due you, 
your subscription simply will be extended two 


months. 


If you have anything to write us about, write 
But, better still, wait till you see how 
beautifully the new plan will work. Y ow’ll like it. 


it mow. 
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Subscribers! 


Important Announcement about the 
Gregg Writer and American Shorthand Teacher 


ERE’S news that will surprise—but in 
the end will delight you. 

Adopting the plan followed by most 
professional magazine publishers, there will be 
no issues of the Gregg Writer and the Amert- 
can Shorthand Teacher during July and August, 
1924, and thereafter. In other words, there 
will be but ten issues in the volume. Unex- 
pired subscriptions automatically will be ex- 
tended two months to make up the full twelve 
numbers to complete our contract. Subscribers 
for Volume XXVII, beginning with September, 
1924, will receive but ten numbers, September 
to June, inclusive. 

This change is made necessary by the pro- 
digious losses to subscribers of the magazine 
during the summer months. During July and 
August a very great majority of the schools 
are not in session. It is vacation time. Sub- 
scribers are here, there, and everywhere. They 
forget to send in change of address during the 
summer months. Even with the meticulous 
care we exercise in making changes of address, 
a very large proportion of the subscribers never 
receive the magazine. Lost copies mean enor- 
mous numbers of replacements. Every maga- 
zine sent out in the summer time that fails to 
reach its owner is just so much waste. It does 
no one any good. 


OUR NEW PLANS 


In the ten numbers we shall give just as much 
material—shorthand plates, interesting and val- 
uable articles, news, etc., as we have previously 
given in the twelve. As a matter of fact, most 

f the subscribers will get a great deal more, 
for there will be no waste of numbers during 
the summer. 

Plans are under way to make both magazines 
more interesting, more valuable, and more 
beautiful in every way. 

Beginning with the September number the 
Imerican Shorthand Teacher will appear in a 
new dress. It will be of the same dimensions 

as the Gregg Writer 


articles, illustrations 


Gregg Writer.” 
Finally, if your 


July or August, send 

If you don't you 

best volume that we have ever published. 
Read the June announcement 


now ! 
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to author and busi- 
ness man alike 

But back of this 
convenient little pen 
lies a world of his- 
tory and of effort, 
a long romance of 
progress and inven- 
tion which can be 
equalled by few ar- 
ticles in use to-day 

The pen is as old 
as history, because 
italone has recorded 
history. It is as in- 
teresting as evolu- 
tion, because it alone 
has traced the de- 
velopment of man’s 
evolution. And the 
progress of man, 
from the days of 
Hammurabi to the 
present time, 1s 
summed up, point by 
point, in the little 
rubber and gold de- 
vice which is known 
as the fountain pen 

the point of the 
stylus is there, the 
tube of the calamus, 
the flexible nibs of 
the goose-quill pen 
our forefathers 
used. 

In its development 
we can trace the ad- 
vances we ourselves 
have made. The 
fountain pen is 
something far more 
interesting than an 
instrument with 
which to sign one’s 
name in these days 
of typewriters and 
adding machines. It 
is a Ve st-pocket edi 
ion of human his 


? 
t 
tory 





We are going to be so busy getting material, 
ready that we shall not 


saying, 


July number of the 


subscription expires with 


a new subscription 


will miss getting the 
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The Obligation of Training 


By A. R. Heron, Director of Education for California 


{An address given at the dedication of the Armstrong Schools of Business, Berkeley, December 15, 1923) 
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All set for the Radio Shorthand Contest 
Saturday, May 24? 
See details on page 373. 
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The Principles & 


Conducted by W. W. Lewis 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg Schoo! 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Incentives as Aids to Progress 


many years ago, when eighty words a 
minute was the speed attained on the 
typewriter only by the expert demonstrators. 
To-day, that same speed is required of the 
ckilled office operator, while the speed attained 
1 the International Typewriting Contest held 
n New York last October was one hundred 
forty-seven words a minute for one hour. At 
first there was no speed requirement for grad- 
uation from our commercial schools. Then 
the speed was fixed at thirty-five words a min- 
ite, make as many errors as you liked. Next, 
the speed was raised to forty. Then a penalty 
f five words for each error was assessed; 
later ten words were charged for an error; 
to-day there is not an up-to-date school in the 
untry that does not require of its graduates 

t least fifty words a minute. 

What has brought about this marvelous in- 
rease in speed? We have improved our meth- 
ds of instruction, it is true; but we venture 
the opinion that the one thing having more to 
lo with this increase than anything else, has 
een the incentives offered through the system 
f awards instituted by the typewriting com- 
panies, 

Just recently, we were very much interested 
vhen a strapping big lad came up to us and 
said, “I was never happier than when I took 
my certificate home and showed it to Mother. 
She thought I was the greatest boy on earth 
[ am now going to keep at it until I win a 
medal.” This but reveals what a spur some 
little incentive may prove to the otherwise in- 
ittentive student. 

So in shorthand, we find that little incen- 
tives offered from time to time prove of great 
assistance. While we are all anxious to reach 
the ultimate goal; yet, in the face of the dis- 
couragements that lurk all along the path, it 
takes nerve, with close and continued applica- 
tion, to reach it. If we can hold out to the 
student a milestone to be reached that is not 
too far distant, watch how he will buckle down 
till he reaches it. 

Lesson tests are great incentives. Every 
student, bright or dull, is anxious to make a 
good showing, and the goal is so close at 
hand that he is not likely to tire before reach- 


S OME of us remember, and it is not so 


ing it. Then the division tests—say one at the 
end of Lesson Seven, another after Lesson 
Twelve, and the final, all lead him on; after 
which come the various speeds in the dictation 
classes as a final incentive 

But right here let us digress. Are you teach- 
ers taking advantage of the incentives offered 
through the Credentials Department of the 
Gregg Writer? If you are not, let us tell you 
about them. Upon completion of the Manual, 
with a thorough review foilowing, and having 
had your class read and write the plates on 
the lessons appearing in this defartment of 
the magazine, write to the Credentials De- 
partment for the blanks for the Complete The- 
ory Certificate test. After your students have 
passed this test and received their certificates, 
they will be anxious to try for the O. G. A. 
The certificate of Superior Merit is the next 
award, and this will inspire your students to 
try for the speed certificates and medals to be 
offered next year. 

If you will introduce your students to this 
certificate plan, we are sure their interest in 
shorthand will be so intense that your own 
work will be much lighter and you will be 
delighted to watch their progress. 

We should appreciate hearing from those 
who have used the certificate plan. We know 
the teachers who have not made use of it will 
be much interested in what you have to say 


? = 


The First Twelve Lessons 
in Brief 


E have been urging you to analyze the 
rules as you progress in your study, to 
better clinch the principles of the sys- 


tem in mind. How many of you have done it? 
Perhaps you didn’t quite understand what we 
meant. Or perhaps your analysis has not cov- 
ered every point. 

If you have thoroughly digested the rules 
your analysis will be about as below. Be sure 
you know these twenty-eight points about the 
first twelve lessons, and that you know how to 
illustrate—to apply these principles. 


1. Write by sound, 
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Words 
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2. Circles are inside of curves; outside angles; 
clockwise on straight lines; between reverse 
curves, on the back of first curve; between ob- 
lique curve and straight line, outside; and may 
become loops between consonants. 

3. Fr, fl, join smoothly when no vowel intervenes. 

4. Base of the first consonant on the line. 


5. O-hook opens at the top and right; at the right 
before nm, m, r, l, unless preceded by a downward 
stroke. 


6. OO-hook opens at the bottom and left; at the left 
after ns, m, and after k, g, when followed by r, i. 

7. W is expressed by the OO-hook at the beginning, 
and by a horizontal dash in the body of a word. 
Wh is expressed by hw. 

8. A is expressed by the dot if followed by A or w 
and a vowel. 

9. Y is expressed by ¢. In yo the hook opens to 


the right before m, m; at the top before r, / 


Ye, ya are expressed by loops. 
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Lesson XVIII 


Words 
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10. S is written uniform with curve; angle to t, 


n, m; clockwise to sh, ch, fj; s or th or both w 
a circle only, clockwise. So at the beginning 
a word is clockwise; OO-S join smoothly at | 
beginning, after downward strokes, k, g; S w 
the oblique dash represents z; § slanted to 
right represents +s. 

Th clockwise, unless joined to o, ¢, I. 

12. Ng expressed by lowered n; nk is a trifle long 
The suffix ing or thing expressed by a dot; ir 
or things by anti-clockwise s; ly by e; ily, al 
by loops; sion, tion, by sh. 


14. The prefixes con, coun, com, expressed by &; « 
im, by m; and en, in, wn, by wn, if followed by 
consonant; es by es 

15. The diphthongs are u, ow, oi, é 


16. Ea expressed by large circle with dash withi 
short ta by large circle with dot within; long 
and any vowel by large circle with small 
within. 


cir 
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Lesson XIX 


Words 


SS, ——— 


The syllables ted, ded and ed expressed by ¢ dis 
joined. 

Circles and loops are reversed to express r be- 
fore, after, and between straight lines in the same 
direction; between horizontal and upward charac 
ters; between sh, ch, j, and 1; between downward 
characters and ¢t, d, nm, m. The circle is inside 
after p, 6, s; outside after all the rest 

S or th and circle written anti-clockwise before 
straight lines adds ¢ The reversed circle is 
changed to a loop at the end of a word showing 
the plural. 

The circle is reversed to express / at the end 
of straight lines in till, tell, deal, mail, mile, still, 
style, smile, detail. 

R omitted without reversing in many words con 
taining ar, er, or; wer and wor at the beginning 
To form the plural of wordsigns ending in s, add 
another s in the same direction. Past tense of 





21. 


22 
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Lesson XX 


Words 


Sentences 


wordsigns and abbreviated words is expressed by 
disjoined t; er and or added by disjoined r; ary 
ory, by vi; er added to wordsigns ending in the 
last sound of the word by reversing 
Out and after compounded with other 
using the wordsign form 

Abbreviate as in longhand, omit termina 
tions. D represents dollars; n, hundred; th, thou- 
sand; m, million; ~, pounds; b, billion; g, gal 
lons; br, barrels; bsh, bushels; f, feet; o, o'clock; 
fr, francs; n-00, cwt.; s below, per cent; s above, 
cents; sn, per cent per annum 

Phrase short and common words; they must join 
easily; keep close to the line; and make sense 
such as pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, ad 
jectives, adverbs, auxiliaries 

Modify to before o, +r, |, and downstrokes; as 
when repeated; been when phrased; able after be 
or been; had after pronouns; do not after pro 
nouns; ego, early, few, him, hope, sorry, want 


words by 


also 
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25. Omit of the and crowd; between like characters 
from and to, and join; efter, and crowd; by, and 
place one beneath the other; to, after reference, 
respect, relative, regard, regret, able, please, lke, 
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tion age, tition, tation, dition, dation, sition 


nation, mission, mation 


27. Often omit minor vowels where there are cor 


secutive vowels; the circle in the diphthong « 
the vowel between reverse curves; hook vows 


order, glad, wish, according; the unimportant 

word when the natural order requires its restora after t, d, r, Il, followed by ?p, 6; circle vow: 

tion. after p, 6, followed by horizontal or upward cha: 
26. Omit short « and ow in the body of a word be acter. 

fore », m, ng, nk, nt, nd; the OO-hook after r¢, |, 8. Omit d before m or wv; t or d when slight! 

followed by sh, ch, j; the vowel in the prefixes enunciated at the end of a word Raise end 

be, de, re, dis, mis, per, pro, and in the termina- i to add d 

+ + + 


Scotch Students Dance 





ROM across the water comes news of an 

interesting function provided by one of 

the leading British commercial schools. On 
the fifteenth of February, the DeBear School 
of Aberdeen, Scotland, “put on” a fancy dress 
dance, with such striking success that we re- 
produce two photographs of the event. 

The Aberdeen School is one of the famous 
chain of DeBear Schools of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, which recently took the lead in 
commercial education by adopting the short- 
hand and typewriting methods so popular in 
this country. To Mrs. Hilda M. Donald, prin- 
cipal of the school, is due credit not only for 
the fine work in commercial education being 
accomplished in the Aberdeen School, but for 





the social spirit that exists among her student! 
and teachers. Judging from the photograph 
the fancy dress dance held by the school wa 
a thoroughly worth-while get-together party. 
One of the main attractions of the evening, w 
are told, was Miss Jean Hunter, who went co: 
tumed as the “Gregg Girl.” It will be seen fror 
the picture, Miss Hunter skillfully turned t! 
Gregg banner into a headdress, while her co 
tume was appropriately ornamented by Greg: 
symbols. The Gregg ovals were prominent! 
displayed, and around the collar of her dress th: 
phrase, “Time is Money,” was artistically writ 


ten, while the hem of the dress stated the fact 


that Mr. Charles Lee Swem was the win 
ner of the 1923 World's Championship Contest 
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Gregg Shorthand in Rhyme 
By J. Woolley, Whaley Bridge, England 


. Aim; Position; Circles 

Write sounds of words in swift, light, flowing 
ways, 

And pay strict heed to form, proportion, phrase 

A word's first consonant must rest upon the line, 

Except an S before a downstroke you should find 

Inside a curve let circle vowels right-angled lic; 

Outside an angle point, as loops, they swiftly fly 

To each straight line a clockwise-movement bring; 

On first reverse-curve back, make circles snugly 
cling. 


. Hooks and S 

Use O-hook on its side before N, M, R, I 

Unless before the O a downstroke fell 

Use OO-hook on its side after an N or M, 

And after K or G, if R, L follow them 

Write uniform S to Curves; to Straights, a sharp 
angle; 

And “comma S” to SH, CH, J, and so and wus 
initial 

After K, G, and downstrokes, ws must not have 
an angle 

In initials dis, mis, ns-t, o, k, and finals, st, step 
sm, sn, sharp S alone is made 

In medials straights will rule, unless an S with 
circle is displayed, 

And well-known distinct forms can always be por 
trayed. 


. Weanie me G-ae 

"Neath medial or final W a little dash you'll see, 

Be sure to write s-oo and circle before N, M, T, D 

For final dot and anti-S read ing and ings, but 
initial line dot, A. 

And final loops are ily, ally; initial, ye and va 

With O, R, L the stroke for TH doth roll the 
anti-way, 

And when you U or R omit, the same stroke play 

All other iths you clockwise make. And pull an 
S for X 

But dash obliquely ith and S for heavy Th and Z 


.R 

Circles reversed to straights add R, if loops, rs 

Between the horizontal and upward strokes the 
same holds placer. 

Reverses following B and P, ahove the forward 
strokes you'll see, 

But after other downward strokes reverses unde 
neath will be. 

Omit the R in cer, ser, sur and wer, wor, tern, 
turn, verse. 

Also when ar, er, or, are medial the R, like them 
is very scarce, 

And contrary der, ser, sar, ther, thir, to straights 
will R express. 

For final ar, er, or to curves add R:; to straights 
or only is R 

To shortened words disjoin the R, but join it t 
wordsigns if clear 


5. Past Tense. Note where T is disjoined 


Manual. T is joined for Past Tense 

Words ending in K, P, F, SH, CH, NK, S, 
add T; 

Also NT, ND. MD, blends and shortened words, 
if distinct they be 

Those ending in G, B, V. J, Z, NG, and TEN 
DEN, TEM-DEM add D. 

And so will final reversed circles, thus done, casy 

To have the primitive ending T, D, clear, make 
them into ted, 


And words that end in L, for past tense, id we 
need 

But endings, N and M after a circle reversed, a 
disjoined T serves best 

Also wordsigns and abbreviations, and if R after 
4 hook is placed 


Abbreviations 

The first of a long word's syllables is used for 
shortening 

If not distinct, up to the first accented one is oft 
the thing. 

Sometimes the first consonant after these is a 
telling end 

While others stop at a distinct vowel, diphthong 
or blend. 

Such letters as N, TH, M: D, S, SN, P, SH 
F, NU, G, B, BR 

Are quantities used after figures and few. a, set 
eral, fer 

The prefixes over, under, enter, alter, centre 
extra, short, construe, agres 

Are used as words; for days and months first 
syllable write we 

Where a vowel foll a prefix the initial vowel 
put in, 

Except in compound disjoined prefixes and inex 


unec, un-cCnh-CmMm-in mM 


Phrases 

An excellent phrase is easily written and read 

Keeps close to the line, makes good sense, and is 
often said 

Before downstrokes and ©, R, L use T for to 

Make S for as repeated, B for been and A for 
able, do 

Two words when close, if sense connects, of the, 
imply 

And same words joined, from-to; but parted after 
or by. 

Do-not is dn, and don’t is don when preceded by 
a pronoun. 

Omit all needless letters and words, for phrases 
clear without ther 


. Omissions 


The minor of two vowels combined, or separated 
by R, you lop 

In be, de, re: dis, mis: age, ism, ance, ence: per 
pur and pro unneeded vowels drop 

Omit «, ow before N, M, and blends ent-end 
emt-emd. 

Between R, L and SH, CH, J, no OO-hook must 
be penned. 

Drop hooks, except in simplest words, between 
R, L, T, D and P or B 

Also between P, B and forward strokes the circle 
vowels free 

Drop D in ed before J, M. and V and final T or 
D if unaccented, 

And L becomes Id when its tail 
turn is ended 


by an upward 


Analogical Endings; Prefixes and Affixes 

Between the endings N. M. T. D and TION, R. 
L, vowels omit, 

Also small parts of CRibe, CRipTION, CienT, 
CienCY, Quire, QuEST, OulSiTe, 

FLlect, FlecTION, Use, GenCY, POse, POs 
TION, SU, SuMe, PUte, PUtaTION 

NMent, NSiVe, WorTH, WorTHY, eNTual 
TlTude, iFy, UaTe, UaTION 

Joined Prefixes give speed and rest upon the line 

But disjoined ones excepting post above you'll 
find. (Continued on page 272) 
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Joined affixes cling to the root, but, if divided, 
clearness gain, 
And disjoined ones, except egraph, beneath the 


root remain 
While root-joined ulate, itic, ograph, fication, 
speed and distinctness attain 


ship 


10. Expedients 
For plural loops, 
given; 
To preserve a primitive form BLE and LESS are 
likewise written 


and wordsigns a distinctive § is 
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Outside a circle inside a diphthong, circle ly 
easily made, 

And ness and ment when fully penned distinctn: 
aid. 

Wordsigns that end in S no blend have they f 
plural, 


And words the same in form add a curve to the 
shortest vowel 

For terms of business, party, 
initials intersect 

But neme initials separate, 
letters connect 


and offices, t! 


and others distinct 








make a loafer a noble-man. 


There is no higher rank than that of worker. 


No title can ever 


B. C. Forbes. 

















Business Letters 


Books and Magazines 


[From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, 
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Page 217, Letters 2 and 5) 
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The Radio Shorthand Contest 


HEN you radio fans turn on your ap- 
paratus at 2 P. M., Eastern Standard 
Time, Saturday, May 24, 1924, you will 


war the announcement of the World’s Second 
Annual Radio Shorthand Contest, and if you 
will “stand by” you can join in a contest such 
is has never been held before. 

We have often sung the praises of radio dic- 
tation. Editorially we have favorably com- 
mented on it. Recently a leading article by 
Mr. McCutcheon on this helpful topic was 
given. The Literary Digest considered the 
matter of sufficient interest to publish a notice 
bout the first radio shorthand contest last 
year. The New York City schools are making 
onstant use of the radio, as are many other 
school authorities all over the country. The 
language of the speakers selected by the broad- 
asting stations is clear and they usually talk 
at a reasonable rate, so that they furnish ample 
opportunity for dictation practice wherever the 
radio penetrates. You cannot afford to lose 
the benefit attached to this modern wizardry of 
the air which has claimed the wild enthusiasm 
of millions. 

And so this contest presents a unique oppor- 
tunity. It gives you a goal for which to strive. 
It will be well worth your while to compete, 
for the awards are handsome. A special die 
is being struck for the medals to commemorate 
this great event. To take part in this first 
open radio shorthand contest is a privilege. 
Radio is still in its infancy. It is a great ex- 
periment, from the viewpoint of the Radio 
Corporation of America, who are anxious to 
check up distinctness in broadcasting. This 
they will be able to do by the work that is 
submitted. You can help in this research work 
by doing your very best work and sending in 
the test as specified in the rules. Contribute 
your bit to the progress of radio and at the 
same time participate in a contest where your 
skill may win you one of the coveted prizes. 

Here is a point which the Radio Press Serv- 
ice brought out in connection with the radio 
contest last year. “The results demonstrated 
the necessity for good receiving apparatus both 
for school work of this kind and for good re- 
sults by outside stenographers utilizing radio 
for shorthand practice. For all such tests and 
for general use in this new field, reliable ap- 
paratus is essential. Not one of the winged 
words must be missed, and every sound must be 
clear and undistorted. Stenographers, short- 
hand students, and teachers interested in utiliz- 
ing radio in this way should take special care 
to have sets with good amplifying transformers 
so that they get adequate amplification, and 
amplification without distortion.” 

Get in all the practice at your radio that 


you possibly can. Try to duplicate the condi- 
tions under which you will write on May 24. 
If you expect to use ear ‘phones on the day of 
the contest, practice with them. Tune in on 
WJZ, wave length 455 meters. Study the com- 
binations necessary to receive this station at 
its best. Make a note of it so there will be no 
slip-up at contest time. 


RULES FOR THE CONTEST 


Exicisitity: Any student, teacher, or stenographer 
writing Gregg Shorthand may compete in this contest 


Ruies: The dictation broadcast on May 24, 1924, 
at 2 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, is to be taken 
down in Gregg Shorthand and transcribed immediately 
thereafter. The shorthand notes and the transcripts 
are to be attached together and mailed not later than 
12 o'clock midnight on May 24. The name and ad 
dress of the contestant should be legibly written on 
both the notes and transcript. In every case, the con 
testant should state at the end of his transcript 
whether he is a stenographer, or a student, or a 
teacher, together with the mame and address of th« 
firm or school 

All papers should be sent to 


Station WIZ 

Radio Corporation of America 
33 West 42d Street 

New York, N ; 


marked “Shorthand Contest.” 

A committee of members of the New York City 
Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association will correct the 
transcripts and the results will be announced in the 
September issue of the Gregg Writer 

In judging the papers the practice of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association Contests will be fol 
lowed, every omission, addition, or transposition of 
words being marked an error. In the event that any 
paper has the same number of errors the spelling, 
punctuation, and neatness of arrangement will be 
considered. In the event of ties all papers tied in 
the same class shall receive the award tied for. 


Prizes: 
lows: 

1. For the best transcript received from a teacher at the 
meeting 

2. For the best transcript received from «a student at Un 
meeting 

5. For the best transcript 
any other point 

4. For the best transcript received from «a student fron 
any other point 

5. For the best transcript 
from any point. 

6. For the best 
student, teacher, or 
point. 


Six gold medals will be awarded, as fol 


received from a teacher fron 


received from «a stenographe 


writer 
distant 


transcript received from any 
stenographer from the most 


REMEMBER 


And when you've got your set “tuned in” 
don’t monkey with the grid leak or you'll get 
more “birdies” per than you get from a tooth- 


less old man whistling “Susie's sewing socks 
for the soldiers.” One fraction of a 
with your radio out of “focus” and there's a 
word missing, a possible error in your tran- 
script foreshadowed. So be careful. Get your 
set set right, then listen very attentively, with 
pen and notebook ready for the dictation. 
Here’s wishing you the best of success! 


second 
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@ Editorial Views 


Trade or Tool? 


S shorthand simply a vocational subject and 
I nothing more, an instrument to provide a 
living as carpentry provides a living—a 
trade? This is a question worth considering. 
If shorthand is a vocational subject and noth- 
ing more, simply a trade of a higher sort, then 
the students in use high schools and business 
schools to-day are being cheated. Very few 
students in these days of easy jobs, spend eight 
months and pay out good money to learn the 
trade of stenography. There are undoubtedly 
some who learn shorthand simply to earn a 
cleaner living than carpentry, whether a trade 
or what not, but nine out of every ten students 
who choose a commercial course, choose it be- 
cause they have been told and believe that 
shorthand is the quickest and surest road to 
opportunity in the business world. It is the 
ambitious youngster, as a rule, who chooses a 
commercial course, because he sees in it the 
ready means of advancement; the others, tired 
of the mental exertion of the schoolroom, drift 


indolently into ready-made jobs that will fit 


any normal specimen of the race. The ambi- 
tious student sees in shorthand, not the drudg- 
ery of stenography, but the possibility of mak- 
ing it the stepping-stone to something else. 
The vast majority of shorthand writers con- 
sider shorthand simply a means and a medium 
rather than a profession. 

Let us see to what extent they are justified. 
Leaving aside all cultural considerations of 
possible mental development in the learning 
of shorthand, let us observe the opportunities 
open to a shorthand writer as compared to one 
who has never acquired the art. Take the 
average of four types who enter the business 
and professional world; the man of meagre or 
moderate education with no business training ; 
the man of meagre or moderate business educa- 
tion who has learned stenography; the man of 
good general education without business train- 
ing; the man of good general education who in 
his studies has included shorthand and type- 
writing. Without question the vast majority 
of those who start out in life to earn a living 
are of the first two types—with little education 
and with or without business training. 

The first type, of necessity, must begin as an 
unskilled laborer. If he hangs on to his white 
collar, he may be a messenger, a clerk, or he 
may be a salesman. Of course, in these days 
of specialists, it requires some special training 
to be a good clerk or salesman, but that is 
usually acquired after the start. Sometimes, 


he cannot get that, and must begin lower in the 
scale, which means that in his climb he has so 
many more steps to achieve. What opportunity 
of itself does such a position offer such a stu- 
dent? To advance he has first got to wrench 
himself loose from his position and spend the 
effort that he fancied he had escaped in school, 
in learning something else. More often than 
not, he will go to a night school and learn 
stenography or bookkeeping. Then he has made 
a start. 

We will go higher up now. The man of good 
education, as education goes—meaning that he 
has spent a stipulated time cramming his head 
full of information useful and otherwise 
but without business training, leaves college, 
and what does he find? Usually he will accept 
at first a position of the sort he could have 
filled without spending eight years in high 
school and college, or else go to a specialized 
school and learn a specialized subject, whether 
medicine, or law, or stenography. Unless he 
does that he has got to “fiddle” around, perhaps 
for months and years searching for an opening 
wedge into which he can drive his exceptional 
abilities. He wastes that much time through 
lack of vocational aid, and frequently because 
he never finds it he drifts hopelessly, never find- 
ing an opening for his unusual capacities at 
all. 

As against these two types, take the short- 
hand writer, whether of little education or 
great. In the first place, he has a job, the 
ready means of a living and—what is more 
valuable—of experience. And it is not as mes- 
senger, or clerk, or salesman. Probably the 
first thing he takes in shorthand in his new 
position will be the price of the commodity the 
firm deals in; the second will be an order for 
the raw products from which the commodity is 
manufactured; and the third may be the state 
of the market, detailing the factors affecting 
the business of the concern. That is routine. 
If a new stenographer happens to land “high 
up” he may be taking down in shorthand from 
the lips of the manager the formula for re- 
organizing the business or inducing prosperity. 
In either event, if he be a person of normal 
perception, there is the business he is working 
in laid out before him, not in a textbook, but 
in actual practice. If he likes the work, he can 
learn it, and by the knowledge thus acquired 
work himself up in it, or by special study he 
can start out for himself in the same line. If 
he isn’t impressed with it, he can try another 
line, using the same kind of instrument—ste- 
nography. The unskilled laborer doesn’t have 
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access in the first place to this fund of inside 
information, and, in the second, can not be so 
prodigal of positions—he may not, the next 
time, be so fortunate as to find a messenger 
job ready for him; he may even have to do 
janitor work—another drop on the ladder. 

Now, the shorthand writer with a college 
education stands the best chance of all; his 
powers of observation and of judgment are 
better developed, but all of these would be 
useless without the opportunity to exercise 
them. 

A business training is undoubtedly the surest 
road to opportunity for the man or woman un- 
decided of profession or vocation. 


ee 


Editorial Brevities 


T is with pleasure that we mention our 

contemporary has instantly won for itself 
a high place in the realm of shorthand maga- 
zines. “El Taquigrafo Gregg” is a well writ- 
ten, interesting, and valuable publication for 
all writers, teachers and students of the system 
in Spanish. A section is given to pointers for 
the shorthand student; in its teacher's section 
problems which are of special interest to the 
profession are discussed; while its news notes 
and items contributed by writers from every 
part of the Spanish speaking world make it 
particularly welcome to the peoples who use 
the language of Cervantes. 

We understand that the subscription list is 
already high and that since the first issue of 
the “revista” is growing rapidly. And it is 
our recommendation that all those who are 
interested in Spanish shorthand take advantage 
of the help and assistance that “El Taquigrafo 
Gregg” will give them. 

* * * 


The headlines of the Evening Times, Tren- 
ton’s leading newspaper, brings us the informa- 
tion that another honor has come to Mr. John 
E. Gill, vice-president of Rider College. Mr. 
Gill has been unanimously elected president of 
the Trenton Kiwanis Club. Says the Times: 

Under the leadership of President Gill, Kiwanians 
have already been taking an active part in the very 
important work of codperating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in training disabled war veterans and assist- 
ing in placing the trained men in positions. The 
Kiwanian President is vice-president of the Business 
Men’s Advisory Committee of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and is chairman of the Committee for 
Mercer County. 


Mr. Gill has long been recognized as one of 
the leaders of the country in commercial edu- 
cation, and the Gregg Writer anticipates a very 
successful year for the Kiwanians of Trenton. 


ie 


Our old readers will be glad to note the 
initials on the shorthand article, “The Trip 
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Hammers of Sheffield,” in this issue, and to 
know that Mrs. Hagar (Alice L. Rinne) is to 
give us a number of plates again. Hers are 
the notes in the Manual, the Dictionary, The 
Sign of the Four, and the Gregg Writer before 
her marriage eight years ago. And her hand 
has not lost its artistry. 
> > > 


Just a reminder that “now is the time” to 
furnish us with the addresses to which the 
balance of the bulk subscriptions should be 
sent. Also, if your personal address is to be 
different in the fall, please notify us as soon 
as you can so that the change may be made 
during the summer. 

* > > 


In the mails, as well as in other departments 
of human activity, interesting mix-ups do occur, 
but the most novel one that we have yet seen 
is that reported to us by Miss Adriné O. 
Mokossian, of Constantinople. Miss Mokossian 
writes us that when she tore open the wrapper 
on receiving her magazine she was astonished 
to find a copy of “The American” instead of 
the Gregg Writer. This is indeed a peculiar 
sort of error. 

Although we regard the “American” as an 
excellent magazine, we do not keep a supply 
of them on hand, and the only way we can 
account for the fact that a copy went to Miss 
Mokossian with a Gregg Writer label is that 
some postal clerk, finding our wrapper without 
contents, wrapped it inadvertently around an 
“American Magazine” that was lying loose also. 

“It was very interesting to read the “Ameri- 
can Magazine,” which I had never seen before,” 
said Miss Mokassian, “but I hate thinking about 
the probability of missing three issues of the 
Gregg Writer.” 


++ + 
Radio Fans 


‘6 THINK you will be interested to know,” 

writes Sister Mary Wilberta, of St. 
Francis Commercial School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, “that our radio dictation is quite a suc- 
cess. A local station is giving us daily dicta- 
tion, and the girls are enthusiastic about it. 
We are only hoping other schools may join. 
I know you will be glad to hear of this, since 
your encouraging words really induced us to 
get the radio. Ours is a Neutrodyne (Freed- 
Eiseman), and gives very satisfactory results. 
We are also taking the newspaper bulletins and 
various quotations given by KYW, Chicago, 
and the Chamber of Commerce talks broadcast 
by WMAQ, Chicago. However, Drake Hotel 
sounds too faint for practical use; KYW, 
though, is as clear as if the dictator were in 
the room. I’m more than pleased with the 
results. I feel that you might care for this 
information for the benefit of future inquirers.” 
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Cenducted by 
Florence Elaine Ulrich 


on 


It Can Be Done 


“We all dream of great 


you. Rattling around in too 


small one to overflowing 
ruin the life 
would like to lead. Make 
your trivial, immediate task is y 
mettle. Do the thing near at hand 
hand to be done.” 


LETTER which recently came to us 
contained this news that ought to be 
interesting to all of you who are aiming 
to become good stenographers and secretaries. 

You will be interested to know that Miss Alice 
Coester, a member of our graduating class of 
February 7, 1923, has been employed as per- 
sonal secretary to Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
whose office is at 111 Broadway, New York 
Mr. Vanderlip is in Washington to-day to give 
testimony before a committee of the Senate. 
Miss Coester accompanied him to Washington 
is his stenographer.” The letter stated 
that this young lady while attending school 
was one of the prize winners in the O. G. A. 
Contest of 1921. In the capacity of secretary 
to this great king of finance you might well 
magine that she has a choice position and the 
ompliment of holding it satisfactorily is one 
that might please any aspirant to the secre- 
tarial desk. 

After I read the letter, I could not help 
reviewing in my mind a conversation that took 
place at one of the tables in a downtown 
restaurant. I overheard a bright, intelligent 
young girl glibly say to her companions at the 
table, “Say, girls, I've got a cinch of a job 
I don’t have anything to do most of the time, 
except just answer the telephone and write a 
letter or two for the boss. I'll tell you, girls, 
I struck it lucky.” Then she went on to ex- 
plain in detail how little she had to do. Fem- 
inine curiosity couldn’t resist the impulse to 
ask her if she expected to remain there in- 
definitely and if the salary she was getting was 
altogether satisfactory, and what her prospects 
were of getting more. She sobered a bit at 
that question and said that she was now getting 


also 


and 
pettiness and humdrum of ordinary life 
1 lofty place or doing conspicuous work; it is being the 
big a job is much worse 
Dream, 
you must lead by dreaming pipe-dreams of the 
the most of what you have and ars 


deeds 


ur one 


away from the 
is not occupying 
best that is in 
than filling a 
means; but do not 
me you 
Perhaps 
g your 


high 
Yet success 


positions, 


aspire, by all 


sure way of pr vi 


and great things will come to your 


$18 a week, which wasn’t so bad for a be- 
ginner, but as to her prospects with the firm, 
she only knew that they never paid anyone 
any more than that and she recalled that the 
other young lady, after working for several 
years, left because no more money was forth- 
coming It seems that whenever the girls 
asked for a raise the boss let them go. She 
had already said that she really didn’t earn the 
money she got, so it was apparent even to her 
that she couldn't rightfully expect to get more, 
no matter how long she stayed. “But what will 
you do if you are let go?” She frightenedly 
answered, “Why, honestly, I don’t know. I 
should have a pretty hard time of it, I guess, 
because I shall have lost all my speed in both 
shorthand and typewriting.” Indeed, she prob- 
ably would, because the stenographic market is 
glutted with self-termed stenographers who 
storm the offices begging for jobs that simply 
do not exist. 

In our own frantic efforts to procure good 
stenographers we had a chance to see for our- 
that this thing is true These young 
people, when asked, “Can you write short- 
hand?” invariably answered, “Yes.” When 
asked if they could take dictation, the answer 
did not come so easily. Often they supplement 
it with “Why, I haven't had any dictation for 
a year, but I think I can do it if you don’t dic- 
tate too fast.” If they looked like a prospect 
they were tried out, only to discover that their 
knowledge of shorthand was very meager in 
deed. What was the trouble? The ready 
answer that explained the situation to us was 
that these folks did not have practice in short- 
hand writing over a long enough period of 
time while at school to enable them to establish 


selves 
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the shorthand writing habit. They couldn't 
think shorthand words—how could they write 
shorthand words? 

In our mail this morning was a clipping 
taken from the Hartline Standard, of Hartline, 
Washington, that reads: “One of the most in- 
teresting classes in school is the one in short- 
hand that meets with Mrs. Willis during the 
noon period. In the case of most of the stu- 
dents their progress is remarkable and their 
interest is proved by the fact that they rarely 
miss coming, even though held at noontime.” 
Mrs. Willis has a class of eleven. While we 
do not have any other details of the work, it 
started us to thinking of the possibilities for 
remedying the situation that resulted in such 
an appalling condition. What are the reasons 
for it? Shorthand in some respects is like 
learning a new language and you and I know 
that unless we “stick close,” as it were, to our 
Latin by reading or using it, it suffers miser- 
ably through long periods in which we have no 
contact with it. The same is true of Spanish, 
French, or any foreign language which we use 
only infrequently and at long intervals. We 
can become fluent in it only if we practice it, 
read it and speak it, not once in a while, but 
all of the while. 

The stenographer who in her Latin class 
laughed at the story of the country school 
teacher, who, when asked to conjugate amo, 
flutteringly commenced, “I amo, you amo, he 
amo,” will herself be considerably agitated 
when asked to take some good, stiff dictation, 
if she has permitted her shorthand to slip away 
from her. But how many stenographers who 
are revelling in “snap” positions realize the 
truth of it? They do not until they come up 
against closed doors to opportunity. It is only 
when they are gently and firmly told by the 
prospective employer that they will not do be- 
cause they have not the ability to take down 
and transcribe their notes that they ordinarily 
wake up. 

These are typical cases of those who at the 
beginning start in the wrong direction. If you 
do not know just what it is that you want to 
do, you are starting wrong. If you do not 
have the foresight to map out a course, the 
direction of which you intend to pursue re- 
lentlessly, you will drift. Drifting has an 
unpleasant way of ending with a frightful bump 
in the world of hard knécks. Business has no 
place for drifters. Look at our big men in 
literature, in music, in science, in business— 
any number of them I can name, arid you can, 
too, started out, not as indolent, care-free time- 
wasters, but as earnest, hard-working people. 
Eventually they were able to enjoy the pleasures 
that success brings, if they wanted to, but of 
this be assured, they had at the beginning a 
definite goal and plunged in neck-high, matched 
the current’s strength with their own, and won. 

You may learn English, you may learn 
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psychology, you may learn a good many things 
by listening to a lecture about them, but the 
peculiar thing about shorthand is that no 
amount of listening to lectures or preaching 
will get you anywhere. You can do only by 


doing. You can write shorthand only by 
writing it. You can read shorthand only by 
reading it. 


That being true, it is evident that the only 
way to be a stenographer is by doing the things 
that are generally required of stenographers 
And understand that the first and foremost 
accomplishment a stenographer must have is 
ability to read and write shorthand and t 
operate the typewriter. It isn’t enough to have 
studied it. You must be able to use it. 

I am reminded of an incident that occurred 
during the War. A teacher applied for a 
stenographic position with the Red Cross. On 
her application blank she wrote, “I teach busi- 
ness.” It was returned to her with, “You say 
you teach business, but we are looking for 
someone that knows business.” Many young 
women came to us and said that they had 
studied shorthand, but we needed someone who 
could read and write shorthand. 

Any training or education is more or less 
merely discipline of the mind and habit. The 
various subjects taught in the schools may not 
of themselves have rauch intrinsic value—many 
of them, perhaps, we never have occasion to 
use—but the correlation of all of these sub 
jects together stimulate the growth and further 
development of the mind by opening up new 
avenues of thought, thereby affording easy as- 
similation of other thoughts and ideas, In 
fewer words, it broadens the vision, and that 
is primarily the function it is expected to per- 
form. 

But you are not mastering shorthand with 
any such visionary motives in mind. You are 
studying it with a view to putting it to some 
practical use. You are going to make it serve 
you in some practical way; it may be as a 
stenographer, as a secretary, as a teacher, or 
perhaps as an instrument to fashion out a 
career. In order to do that you must keep 
persistently and insistently at it. 

Why you ought to keep up your practice of 
shorthand, for, of course, that is what I have 
been trying to say all of the while, I have told 
you. The advantages of so doing you read 
every month in this magazine and in such maga- 
zines as System, The American, and others 
How to do it is the next question that logically 
follows. A story that interested me consider- 
ably when I first heard it in Chicago, was of 
a young lad who applied for an advertising job. 
The advertising manager looked him over and 
said, “Why, you're just a kid. What do you 
know about advertising?” The boy answered 
that he could at least tell whether an advertise- 
ment was interesting or not, and he believed he 
could write one that would have an effective 
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pulling power with the public. “Oh, you do? 
Well, here, take this and tell me what you 
think of it,” thrusting in the lad’s hand some 
copy. The boy took from his pocket a card on 
which were written the factors of interesting- 
ness as told in one of his texts on public speak- 
ing, and straightway commenced to analyze the 
advertisement. His criticisms were so good 


Attractive Menu of @ “Scribblers” spread, held by the 
Mishawaka, Indiana, Shorthand Club last year 


that they were told to the president, who im- 
mediately took an interest in the lad and em- 


ployed him. The difference between the lad 
and many another who had studied the same 
text in the same course was that he made use 
of his material. Many of you who would like 
to become better students and better stenogra- 
phers, do you make use of all the material that 
you have? I recently heard a young man say 
who had just come out of a school but had 
not yet found the job that he sought: “Of 
course, I will lose all of my speed because I 
don’t have any dictation.” When asked if he 
ever tried taking down the lectures that he at- 
tended, he confessed that that had never oc- 
curred to him. 

This lecture note-taking not only enables you 
to keep up and improve your skill in shorthand 
writing, but, because it broadens your vision, 
enlarges your vocabulary and develops better 
mental and muscular control, it is probably one 
of the best ways in which to keep up practice. 
Now that the radio has become so popular, 
many of you can spend a pleasant evening at 
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home taking the lectures that can be heard 
after you have tuned in. 

We are told that the business world is look- 
ing for the man who can do something, not 
for the man who can explain why he didn't 
do it, and this is particularly true of the men 
who are looking for good stenographic help. 

Last evening a young man was telling us how 
spontaneously a friendship was struck up be- 
tween the Greggites overseas. He said he was 
always greatly impressed by that one fact that 
shorthand had as strong a binding quality as 
most fraternities have, and it was a happy, joy- 
ous sort of friendship, too. 

You have noticed probably that our list of 
shorthand correspondents has been growing of 
late. Many teachers and writers tell us that 
this has been a source of help—not only in 
giving them practice in reading and writing 
matter that is interesting, but in keeping up 
their enthusiasm for it. If you are interested 
in collecting postcards, stamps, coins or curios 
of any kind, pick out from the list the names 
of those with whom you would like to corre- 
spond and commence writing to them. It will 
be lots of fun and will keep you thinking 
shorthand. Then, no matter if your boss doesn't 
give you as much dictation as you need to keep 
up, you will at least get that much more 
practice. 

Reading shorthand stories is another interest- 
ing way of becoming better versed in shorthand 
if you are fond of reading. A number of in- 
teresting stories, such as “The Diamond Neck- 
lace,” “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and 
many others, that can be obtained for just a 
few pennies, will provide a delightful way, not 
only of becoming more proficient and skilled 
in shorthand, but in developing your vocabulary 
as well. 

Shorthand clubs are becoming very popular. 
Perhaps there is one in your community, in 
your school. If there is, do not delay getting 
into it. In the January number of the American 
Shorthand Teacher is an interesting article on 
what is being done in Gregg clubs in a number 
of schools. If there are no such clubs available, 
why not get busy and organize one? Rent a 
room somewhere and meet at noon, if you wish, 
or in the evening. Let the club represent united 
effort for efficiency and service. Study and 
practice shorthand, typewriting, spelling, pen- 
manship; learn new business methods; have lec- 
tures and talks by your banker, your post- 
master, your editors; take down these talks 
in shorthand, thereby killing two birds, as it 
were, with one stone. You don't have to wait 
until you are secretary to some railroad mag- 
nate or industrial king. As a matter of fact, 
you are not likely to get there unless you do 
some of the very things outlined here to make 
you an able shorthand writer. There are with- 
out a doubt many good opportunities right in 
your own town where you will have a chance 
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to make good if you are ready for them. 
Douglas Malloch in his little verse makes so 
clear what is needed of each one of us and 
we shorthand writers ought to read it once 
again with a better understanding of the virtue 
of it. 
If you can't be a pine on the top of the hill 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 


The best little scrub by the side of the rill; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 


If you can’t be a bush be a bit of the grass, 
And some highway some happier make; 

If you can’t be a muskie then just be a bass— 
But the liveliest bass in the lake! 


We can't all be captains, we've got to be crew, 
There’s something for all of us here. 

There's big work to do and there's lesser to do, 
And the task we must do is the near. 


If you can't be a highway then just be a trail, 
If you can’t be the sun be a star; 

It isn't by size that you win or you fail— 
Be the best of whatever you are! 


+ 
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OME of the O. G. A. papers that come to us 

have the name of the student written in 
shorthand. Now there is no particular objec- 
tion to writing the name in shorthand, but this 
should be supplemented with the proper spell 
ing of it, so that our certificate writers will 
not make a mistake in filling in the certificate. 
The name “Thompson” is very clear to us— 
that is, it would be if the writer of it wrote 
sufficiently well to become a member of the 
O. G. A.—but it can be spelled several different 
ways, and of course we have no way of telling 
just which way it should be spelled in each 
specific case. 

One thing more—each month a great many 
papers come to us with the names written in 
longhand, but the writing is almost undecipher- 
able. Mistakes in writing the certificates can 
be eliminated if names are typewritten on the 
specimens or written in good, legible hand- 
writing. 


+ 


Typewriting Teachers, Attention! 





taking place in 


your teacher to champion, your trophies te win 


now, resolved to be winners! 


To be forewarned is to be forearmed for a good, stiff fight in the battle for supremacy 
THE C. T. CONTEST 


Are you set to win in the big, international contest? 
Stick te your guns. 


Buckle right in with a bit of a grin, 
Aim at the prize All set, 











teachers indicates that some of them fail 

to appreciate the breadth of application 
of the C. T. idea. It is true that in a spectacu- 
lar way the nation-wide contest in which schools 
are the units looms large. In reality this is 
the least important feature of the work. There 
are great possibilities for stimulation of inter- 
est and direction of activities within the indi- 
vidual schools entirely without participation in 
the contest between schools. 

First, and most important of the C. T. 
awards, is the Certificate. Winning it does call 
for a very considerable accomplishment, but it 
is not beyond the proper scope of the ambition 
of any student. The C. T. Certificate may 
very well and profitably be held before stu- 
dents from the day they start their work as 
an inspiration and goal which they should aspire 
to attain. As we accept the principle that a 


(J tsschers indicates ha we have had with 


competent typist should be able to meet in his 
work the conditions governing the award of 
this certificate, so we may support the idea that 
every pupil who starts the typewriting work 


should aim to secure the certificate before he 
considers his work fairly accomplished. 

Not enough use is being made by teachers 
of the club prizes in stimulating competition 
within classes or school groups. We purposely 
placed the number of competitors required for 
club awards at a low figure—ten. The C. T. 
pin is given in addition to the certificate for 
the best paper in a group of ten. 

These ten may represent a small class; sev- 
eral club groups might represent the several 
classes in a school having more than one; or a 
single large class might be divided into two or 
more club groups. 

To our mind, the fostering of this friendly 
competition within the schools offers the great- 
est opportunity for usefulness of the C. T. 
work. We suggest that teachers who are not 
now fully cognizant of the opportunities given 
them in this direction should consider the pos- 
sibilities with a view to taking advantage of 
them. The editor will gladly assist with ad- 
vice or suggestions upon any point on which 
information is lacking. 
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May Typewriting Speed Test 


(Copy for Competent Typist’s Certificate, good until June 25, 1924) 


Day, and it set me to thinking of the answer. Not the answer that you and 

I should give to each other, but an answer which should command the as- 
sent of those who do not share our memories, and in which we of the North and 
our brethren of the South could join in perfect accord. 

So far as this last is concerned, to be sure, there is no trouble. The soldiers 
who were doing their best to kill one | another felt less of personal hostility, 1 am 
very certain, than some who were not imperilled by their mutual endeavors. I have 
heard more than one of those who had been gallant and distinguished officers of 
the Confederate side say that they had no such feeling. I know that I and those 
whom I know best had not. We believed that it was most desirable that the North 
should win; we believed in the principle that the Union is indissoluble ; we, or many 
of us at least, also believe that the conflict was inevitable, and that slavery had 
lasted long enough. But we equally believed that those who stood against us held 
just as sacred convictions that were the opposite of ours, and we respected them as 
every man with a heart must respect those who give all for their belief 


N /T long ago I heard a young man ask why people still kept up Memorial 


We attribute no special merit to a man for having served when all were ser 
ing. We know that, if the armies of our war did anything worth remembering, the 
credit belongs not mainly to the individuals who did it, but to average human nature. 


But, nevertheless, the generation that carried on the war has been set apart 
by its experience. Through our good fortune, in our youth our hearts were touched 


with fire. It was given to us to learn at the outset that life is a profound and pas- 
sionate thing. While we are permitted to scorn nothing but indifference, and do 
not pretend to undervalue the worldly rewards of ambition, we have seen with our 
own eyes, beyond and above the gold fields, the snowy heights of honor, and it is 
for us to bear the report to those who come after us. 

But, above all, we have learned that whether a man accepts from Fortune 
her spade, and will look downward and dig, or from Aspiration her axe and cord, 
and will scale the ice, the one and only success which it is his to command is to 
bring to his work a right heart. 

Every year—in the full tide of spring, at the height of the symphony of flowers 
and love and life—there comes a pause, and through the silence we hear the lonely 
pipe of death. Year after year lovers wandering under the apple boughs and 
through the clover and deep grass are surprised with sudden tears as they | see 
black-veiled figures stealing through the morning to a soldier’s grave. Year after 
year the comrades of the dead follow, with public honor, procession and commem- 
orative flags and funeral march—honor and grief from us who stand almost alone, 
and have seen the best and noblest of our generation pass away. 

But grief is not the end of all. I seem to hear the funeral march become a 
pean. I see beyond the forest the moving banners of a hidden column. Our dead 
brothers still live for us, and bid us think of life, not death—of life to | which 
in their youth they lent the passion and glory of the spring. As I listen, the great 
chorus of life and joy begins again, and amid the awful orchestra of seen and 
unseen powers and destinies of good and evil our trumpets sound once more a note 
of daring, hope, and will.(654)—“Why Memorial Day is Still Kept,” by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr—From “American Patriotic Prose,” by A. W. Long. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period] 
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A Hint or Two on the O. A. T. 


come to our desk for some time—good 
clear type, with clean-cut letters and even 
touch, as well as good arrangement—was from 
Colorado Springs High School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. The students not only arranged 
the typed matter well, but the covers were 


Phone’ so" the best O. A. T. club that has 


prettily decorated with appropriate Christmas 
pictures. A number of Honorable Mentions 
went to this school. None of these papers 


satisfactorily, but we are 


would reproduce 
well-balanced 


showing a specimen of attractive, 


work from St. Francis Commercial School, 
Milwaukee. 
Not all the clubs we receive reflect the 


exercise of such care. We find it necessary 
each month to disqualify a good many O. A. T. 
papers because of failure to arrange the mate- 
rial attractively on the page. O. A. T. means 
“Order of Artistic Typists,” and to qualify for 
membership in that Order you are asked to 
submit your best work in arranging of the test 
material published in this magazine. Many of 
you would be considerably surprised and 
amused, too, if you could see the arrangement 
of some of the material that comes to us from 
typists—margins of one and one-half inch on 
one side, and less than one-half inch on the 
other; a wide margin at the top, and scarcely 
room for the last line at the bottom. Such ar- 
rangement is neither artistic nor practical. It 
is very objectionable to the eye, and it is not 
as easy to read understandingly because the 
mind is constantly diverted by the careless- 
looking copy. It is a discord with its attendant 
distraction and detraction. If you will bear in 
mind that the typewritten letter is your repre- 
sentative, and must be neat, attractive, and free 
from blundering errors in order to meet with 
favor, you will be able to judge better what 
kind of typewriting you ought to do. The 
time to begin artistic typewriting is now, while 
you are in school. 

Make even margins around your copy. If 
the copy is single spaced or double spaced, it 
makes no difference which, have two spaces 
between paragraphs. While it is ._ permissible 
sometimes to indent according to one’s fancy, 
the preferred form is five spaces, and this is 
what we require. Be careful, too, about your 
punctuation. When you have a title to your 
article, do not use a period after it. In the 
copy have two spaces after each full stop. A 
dash is made by writing two hyphens. 

Sometimes papers must be “flunked” because 
the ribbons used are very poor, sometimes be- 
cause the touch is uneven, and sometimes, too, 
because of failure to clean the type, but more 
often because of erasures. Erasing is not tol- 


erated. Write the article as often as you want, 
but have it mechanically perfect before sub- 


mitting it to us for the certificate. All these 
little things are important when it comes to 
artistic typewriting, and the result of your ef- 
forts will be good or bad, depending upon 
whether or not you follow these suggestions in 
preparing your copy. 

The Girard High School Commercial Club 
has its own letterhead, made up by the stu- 
dents on the mimeograph. Their motto is: 
“Learning to do by doing,” and this is part of 
the letterhead. Good, isn’t it? 

Let’s see what you can do this month with 
this particular copy. It is both interesting and 
helpful and will give you a chance to exercise 
your artistic ability on the typewriter. 
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Club Awards 
<> ie 


Silver Pin 


« 


Mable R. Erwin, State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Mo. 

Anna Baumel, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y. 

Miriam Hicks, Poughkeepsie High School, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Betty Jaskulek, George Washington Junior High 
School, Long Beach, Calif. 

Wesley Knorr, Bloomsburg High School, Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 

Eileen Kaliher, St. Benedict's College, St. Joseph, 

Minn. (Continued on page 384) 
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Material for May Tests 


(Good until June 25, 


1924) 
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of the O. G. A. is to encourage the development of skillful shorthand writing. 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 
Practice the test article until you secure two copies o- 
——- your best work. Mail one of these to the editor of the department, and retain the 

for comparison with the published plate. 
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The O. A. T. is the professional organization of the artists in typewriting. 
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O. G. A. 


UT into your very best shorthand the fol- 


lowing extract from “Business Talk-Plans,” 


by Benjamin Bills: 


The second ranking trial lawyer in the city of 
Chicago not long ago confided that life was too short 
to memorize his speeches, let alone his talks. He as 
truthfully could have added that life is too real to 
permit memorizing even one's addresses. Sense, com- 
ing lightning quick from the mind, and sentiment 
sounded blunt out from the heart alone cut deep and 
clean. The declaimer and the actor have no place in 
the world of actual affairs. Even in the academic 
world the class orations of old fast are becoming 
old-fashioned. 

For practical purposes, a minute-man response to 
the emergency occasion is the sort of reserve talking 
or writing capacity which the bread and butter neces- 
sities of life most frequently compel. Accordingly, 
the preparation for the impromptu talk to the degree 
that preparation is possible, is off-hand at the very 
moment of the talk. 
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Junior Test 


Here is an interesting little story for the 
Junior test. The copy is to be attractively ar- 
ranged, single spaced, on one sheet of paper. 
Put a border around your copy. 


Wood Saws and Steel Coaches. How prone we 
are—all of us—to carry into a newer day the thoughts 
and ideas of a should-be-forgotten era. 

Only last week, while riding in a brand-new steel 
coach on an Eastern railroad, I noticed that, as part 


of the car's standard equipment, the coach builders 
had not neglected to provide the usual gaudy, green 
box with its kit of emergency tools 

There is was, fastened near the cciling—the same 
old glass-covered box that has become such a familiar 
sight to most of us that our eyes no longer see it. 
And in the box were the same old tools—the shiny- 
headed axe with its green-painted handle, the polished 
wood saw, the pry-bar and the collapsible water pail! 
Picture your predicament, in case of a wreck, trying 
to saw your way out of the overturned coach with a 
wood saw; or futilely endeavoring to hack your way 
out with a shiny-headed axe whose cutting edge might 
as well be rubber as far as its effectiveness on a steel 
plate is concerned! And what would you do with the 
collapsible pail! In a steel coach the only things that 
could burn are the seats—even the window sills and 
frames are of steel 

I can visualize the usefulness of the pry-bar. It 
would come in handy to pry up a window. In fact, 
on many a humid day, I have been tempted to break 
the glass in the “emergency box,” grab the pry-bar 
and raise a window that, despite the efforts of half 
the passengers, the brakeman, and the perspiring con- 
ductor, had refused to budge; but I've never had the 
nerve to do it. 

In a steel coach give me an acetylene torch, a pair 
of goggles, a good hack saw, a steel drill, and an 
hydraulic jack—you can keep your shiny-headed axe 
and all of the other junk in your gaudy green box. 
I want tools that are up to date, and equal to the 
emergency for which they were intended. 


Senior Test 


1. Something different in style was used in 
setting up the original of this form letter from 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, from the Office of the President. 
Instead of the date being in the usual place, 
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it was typed at the bottom of the letter on the 
left-hand side. The salutation was in capitals. 
Type your own letterhead and arrange the let- 
ter in your best form, paragraphing properly. 


To our members: The year 1923 was marked by 
quiet but steady progress in the affairs of your Com 
pany. The volume of new paid-for business exceeds 
the record of the highest previous year. This pro- 
duction is satisfactory both in quantity and quality. 
Very gratifying results have attended our efforts in 
reducing lapses. As to 1924, there are unmistakable 
evidences that a new spirit of thrift and intelligent 
economy is beginning to actuate the American people. 
This has been exhibited in the more conservative con- 
duct of mercantile, manufacturing, and financial con- 
cerns, in the changing attitude of Government toward 
taxation and appropriations, and in the wiser control 
of personal expenditures by the people of our nation. 
Extravagance is becoming unfashionable. All these 
processes, instead of retarding expansion, will in the 
long run inspire and create progress of the best sort 
With your continued cooperation, therefore, we an- 
ticipate a year of healthy growth and activity. Yours 
for Service, Wm. A. Law, President. February 11, 
1924. 


2. Tabulate the following copy, a page from 
the seventy-sixth annual statement of the Penn 
Mutual Life company, which accompanied 
President Law’s letter: 

Assets: Liberty Loans, $20,115,000.00. State, 
Municipal, Railroad and other Bonds at Market Val 
ues, $66,493,104.62. Stocks at Market Values, 
$321,051.00. Mortgages and Ground Rents, Ist 
Liens, $117,536,800.83. Loans on Policies and 
Premium Notes within reserve values, $48,387,499.01. 
Loans on Bonds, Stocks, etc., $1,113,375.30. Home 
Office and other Real Estate, $2,133,483.00. Cash 
on Deposit and in Company's office, $3,033,322.20. 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued, etc., $4,538,- 


289.22. Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums, 
$6,464,134.47. Total, December 31, 1923, $270,- 
136,059.65. 

Liabilities: Reserves to Mature Policy Contracts, 


$229,417,997.83. Policy Claims in process of set 
tlement, $1,194,209.81. Premiums Paid in Advance, 
Unearned Interest, etc., $3,113,519.59. Dividends 
left with the Company to accumulate at interest, sub- 
ject to the order of the owners of the policies, $7,073,- 


782.36. Accumulations upon Deferred Distribution 
Policies, $3,766,577.31. Dividends for 1924, $9,- 
200,000.00. Surplus (Reserve for Mortality Fluc- 


tuation, Reserve for Asset Fluctuation and other con- 
tingencies), $16,369,972.75. Total, December 31, 
1923, $270,136,059.65. New Business paid for in 
1923, 39,305 Policies for $190,320,592. Increase 
over 1922, $33,127,144. Insurance Outstanding 
December 31, 1923, 361,226 Policies for $1,262,418,267. 
Valuing the Company's Securities on the Amortized 
Basis, authorized by the Laws of Pennsylvania, New 
York and other States, the Reserves for Mortality and 
Asset Fluctuation, etc., $16,369,972.75 would have 
amounted to $21,180,049.32 and would have added to 
the assets $4,810,076.57. 


> = 


Club Awards 
(Continued from page 382) 


Catherine Dommell, Stevens High School, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Lowell Hollingsworth, Albany Senior High School, 
Albany, Oregon 

Beverly Cox, Battle Ground 


High School, Battle 


Ground, Wash. 
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Bronze Pin 


Howard Hensley, Abilene High School, Abilene, Kans. 

Adele Rosenberg, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Be 

Harry Dietrick, Bloomsburg 
burg, Pa. 

Dorothy Guth, Peoria High School, Peoria, Ill. 


High School, Blooms 


Lucienne Babin, Holy Family School, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Emmeline Bourestom, Central High School, Duluth, 
Minn. 

Catherine B. Greener, Sacred Heart School, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

Erma Murphy, Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, 
Minn. 

Genevieve Slattery, St. Mary’s Commercial, Wausau, 
Wis. 


Alfred Weinschenk, St. Mary’s School, Scranton, Pa. 
Alphonse Zielinski, Cream City Business College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
A. Noble, De Bear Schools, Ltd., Brighton, England 
Dorothy Singer, Warwood High School, Warwood- 
Wheeling, W. Va 
Helen Rebbe, Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, Ill. 
Gerhard Bornemann, Bremen High School, Bremen, 
Ind. 
S. C. Bratten, Winnett High School, Winnett, 
Mont. 
Edna Clayton, Sioux Falls High School, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 
Matilda Galles, St. Mary’s High School, Morris, Minn. 
Harper Milk r, Wildwood High School, Wildwoid, 
We. Be 
Catherine Feil, St. Leo’s High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Mary Rottmund, Stevens High School, Lancaster, Pa. 
Lillian Goldman, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y 
Lena Gold, Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass. 
Minnie Miller, Hebrew Technical School for 
New York, N. Y. 
Beatrice Gauthier, Holy 
Mass. 
Gerald M. Blossom, Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, 
Ohio 
Reed 
Ind. 
Helen Lumbert, Evart High School, Evart, Mich. 
Muriel Cook, Abington High School, Abington, Mass. 
Nora Lawhorne, Virginia Commercial College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 
Edward McCormick, St. Mary School, Scranton, Pa. 
Susan Wabrek, The Perry Secretarial School, Tor- 
rington, Conn. 

Viletta Miller, Maryville High School, Maryville, Mo. 
Anise Reynolds, Kansas Wesleyan College of Com- 
merce, Salina, Kans. 
Odell Flowers, Stillwater 

Minn, 
Laurin Sandberg, Kansas Wesleyan College of Com- 
merce, Salina, Kans. 


Mrs. 


Girls, 


Family School, Worcester, 


Pennel, Rensselaer High School, Rensselaer, 


High School, Stillwater, 


Honorable Mention 


Erma Murphy, Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, 
Minn. 

Mary D. 
Minn. 

Cecilia E. McCue, Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, 
Minn. 

Dorotha Bass, Colorado Springs High School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Elden Dillingham, Colorado Springs High School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Ethleen Perry, Colorado Springs High School, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Dorothy Shifiet, Colorado Springs High School, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Edward Powell, Savanna Township High School, 
Savanna, Il. 


Blasco, Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, 
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Yetta Eisen, Colorado Springs High School, Colorado } T 
Springs, Colo - : 
Myra Jensen, Savanna Township High School, Sa Honorable Mention 
vanna, Ii! 
100% Clubs Doris Reid (teacher) 37 Spencer Street Cz 
England (94 net words, 1 error) 
Charlotte A. Follmer, Hebrew Technical School for Elsa Floehr, St. John’s Academy, Petersburg, W. Va 
Girls, New York, N. Y. (85.3 met words: 1 error) 
Minnie B. James, State Teachers College, Maryville, Ernest Bishop, Argentine High School, Kansas City 
Mo Kans. (82.7 net words, 4 errors) 
Sister Lucy Agnes, Sacred Heart School, Bloomfield, Esther Kelly, Argentine High School, Kansas City 
N. J Kans. (82.4 net words; 2 errors) 
Sister M. Agnesine, Good Counsel Academy, Man Mike Teran, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix 
kato, Minn Ariz. (81.9 net words; 3 errors) 

St. Mary's School, Scranton, Pa Theodora Nainteau, Bryant & Stratton Co 
Oscar E. Eggert, Cream City Business College, Mil dence, R. I. (79.7 net words, 2 errors) 
waukee, Wis Emma Kruse, Buhl High School, Buhl, Idaho 

Efie M. Watson, Warwood High School, Warwood net words, 5 errors) 
Wheeling, W. Va. Lucille Kelly, Argentine High School, Kansas City 
Bernice C. Turner, Bloomsburg High School, Blooms Kans. (78.5 net words; 2 errors) 
burg, Pa Lillian Cassel, St. Francis Commercial School. Mil 
Kansas Wesleyan College of Commerce, Salina, Kans waukee, Wis 78.3 net words: 4 errors) 
Sister Jane, St. Benedict's College, St. Joseph, Minn Edyth Rott, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich 
Sister M. Denise, St. Mary's High School, Morris, (78 net words, 1 error) 
Minn Florence Fischer, Detroit Commercial College, Detr: 
Holy Family School, Worcester, Mass Mich. (77.8 net words: errors) 
Lillian Grunosky, Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, Lauretta Schaefer, St francis Commercial School, 
Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. ( words: 4 errors) 
Isabelle Walker, Evart High School, Evart, Mich. Anna Lentz, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil 
Mrs. Beulah Sapp, Abington High School, Abington, waukee, Wis. (75.2 net words; 3 errors) 
Mass. Catherine Hansen Francis Commercial Sch 
St. Mary School, Scranton, Pa Milwaukee, Wis. (74.5 net word 2 errors) 
Kansas Wesleyan College of Commerce, Salina, Kans Ida Plouffe, Notre Dame School, 
(74 net words, 4 errors) 
Elizabeth Albrecht, Detroit Commer 
+. - + troit, Mich 74 net words; 4 errors) 
Helen Scherer, Argentine High School, Kar 
Kans. (73.9 net words, 4 errors) 
1. — / Alice R. Laseck, St. Francis Commercial School 
Plate for March O. A. T. Test wad alee yt A arpa agg gece! 
Charlotte Benensohn, Moser Shorthand College 
cag Ill. (73.6 net words; 3 errors) 
Thora Wheeler, Heald’s Business College, San Jos 
Calif (73.4 net words, 3 errors) 
Marie I Pomerleau, Victory Business School, Mt 
Vernon, N. Y. (72.9 net words, 1 error) 
Sarah Wammack, Union College, College View, Nebr 
(72.9 net words, 1 error) 





llege, Provi 


1 


Leona Brunner, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil 


waukee, Wis. (72.3 net words, 3 errors) 
Eva Schur. West New York High School, West New 
York, N. J. (71.8 net words; 3 errors) 
Selma Hyder, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Ariz. (71.7 net words: 1 error) 

Marguerite Guenther, St. Francis Commercial School 
Milwaukee, Wis. (71.7 net words; 4 errors) 
Isabella Taylor, West New York High School, West 
New York, N. J. (71.6 net words: 5 errors) 
Gertrude. Kirsten, Detroit Commercia) College, De 

troit, Mich. (71.6 net words, 5 errors) 
Eileen Neuzerling, St. Francis Commercial School 
Milwaukee, Wis. (71.5 net words; 4 errors) 
Eleanor Himbert, St. Francis Commercial School 
Milwaukee, Wis. (70.9 met words: 4 errors) 
Anne Burrows, Moser Shorthand College, Chicag: 
Ill. (70.4 net words; 2 errors) 

Helen Scherer, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans, (70.3 net words: 1 error) 

Sylvia Equitz, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil 
waukee, Wis. (70.3 net words; 1 error) 

Doris H. Anthony, Detroit Commercial College, De 
troit, Mich. (70.3 net words; 4 errors) 

Mathilda Doberneck, St. Francis Commercial School, 

Milwaukee, Wis. (70.1 net words, 2 errors) 

Amelia Comartin, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (70.1 net words; 4 errors) 

Antoinette Rheude, St. Francis Commercial School 
Milwaukee, Wis. (70 net words; 2 errors) 


> (Continued on page 386) 
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Gold Pin 
Alice Axelson, Moser Shorthand College, Chicago, II! 
Esther Kelly, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. 
Lauretta Schaeffer, St. Francis Commercial School, 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Lillian Cassel, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil 
waukee, Wis. 
Charlotte Benensohn, Moser Shorthand College, Chi 
cago, Ill. 
Edyth Rott, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Lucille Kelley, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. 
Florence Lindman, Denfeld High School, Duluth, 
Minn. 


O. G. A. 


Gold Pin 
Ruth E. Hitchcock, Wilby High School, Waterbury, 
Conn 


Evelyn Drake, Yakima High School, Yakima, Wash 


Silver Pin 

Mary O'Connell, Charlestown High School, Charles- 
town, Mass. 

Ivy B. Jackson, Gloucester High School, Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Martha Plinke, Lancaster High School, Lancaster, 
Ohio 

Helen Muldowney, Kansas City Kansas High School, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


(To be continued next month) 
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From the Southland 


ROM Palm Beach, Florida, comes a photo- 
graph which we believe will be of interest 
to many of our readers. The photograph, which 
was taken on the steps of the Casino, contains 
(reading from left to right) Mr. Thomas F. 
Crean, Mrs. John R. Gregg, and Mr. Gregg. 
Many of our readers in the reporting pro- 
fession or in the typewriting industry will be 
glad to see a picture of Mr. Crean, who was 
actively engaged in both these fields of busi- 
ness. Even when he became one of the Execu- 
tives of the Remington Typewriter Company, 





he did not lose interest in the reporting pro- 
fession, but was active in the advancement of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 
He retired from the typewriter business some 
years ago to establish an exporting company, 
in which he has been very successful 

Mr. and Mrs. Gregg met him outside the 
bathing Casino at Palm Beach a few minutes 
before the photograph was taken, and after- 
wards had the pleasure of lunching with Mr. 
and Mrs. Crean and their daughter at the cot- 
tage where Mr. Crean spends the winter. 


— — — 


. 
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e Shorthand Reporter 


Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler 
Court and Convention Reporter 


69 West Washington Street, Chicage 


N.S. R. A. 1924 Convention 


T the Chicago Convention of the Na- 
Aerst Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
last August, it was decided by vote of 

the convention to hold‘ our convention this year 
it Atlantic City. A Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements, Mr. Edward I. Berry, Chairman, 
vas appointed immediately following the last 
mvention. This Committee found it impos- 
sible to make satisfactory arrangements for us 
in Atlantic City, and so an effort was made to 
hold the convention at some other point in 
New Jersey. The recommendations of the 
Local Committee were submitted to the Board 
f Directors as well as invitations from five or 
x other cities, and after a full consideration 


f the matter, the Board decided to accept the 
witation of the District of Columbia Short- 
and Reporters’ Association. 


Therefore, the 
next convention will be held at Washington, 
August 18-22, 1924. The Wardman Park Ho- 
tel will be the headquarters. The rates and 
ther details have been published in the official 
rgan of the Association. 

The readers of this Department are inter- 
ested in the affairs of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association. This Association in- 
ludes in its membership official shorthand re- 
porters and general shorthand reporters of the 
United States and Canada. Any one occupying 
in official position or any one engaged in gen- 
eral shorthand reporting for not less than a 
year previous to application for membership, is 
eligible for membership providing the applica- 
tion is approved by the members as a whole. 

It is not only the duty but the privilege of 
very shorthand reporter to be a member of 
the organization representing his profession. 
The individual reporters come and go, but the 
profession continues, and reporters, on the one 
hand, can get the benefit that has been derived 
by organization in the last twenty-five years 
ind, on the other hand, can contribute of their 
personality and ability to the further advance- 
ment of the profession. Reporters in all parts 
f the country can share in the heritage and 
the development of the profession by doing 
their part. If the individual contributes noth- 
ing to the profession of which he is a part, he 
can hardly expect to take something from the 
profession. If there is a single reader of this 


Department eligible for membership who has 
not joined the Association, I would feel he had 
missed an opportunity, and when this oversight 
is called to his attention, he should join im- 
mediately. Send $5.00 with a statement of 
your qualifications to Mr. Herman Pugh, First 
National Bank Building, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Membership Committee, 
or to the Secretary, Mr. A. C. Gaw, Elkhart, 
Indiana, or to the President, the editor of this 
Department. Become identified with your pro- 
fession and support those who are unselfishly 
working for your interest and welfare. Con- 
tribute something that will be helpful to others 
engaged in the same line of work, and work 
so acceptably in your calling that when you 
shall have passed to greater duties, you will 
have left a monument to your credit for the 
benefit of vour fellows and those whom they 
serve 

This year the N. S. R. A. will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth year of existence. We are plan- 
ning an appropriate program. The tone of 
committee reporters will be a review of the 
past and a forecast of the future. A special 
session will be devoted to a program furnished 
by the Silver Jubilee Committee of which Mr 
Herbert Dore, 155 North Clark Street, Chi 
cago, is the chairman. It is planned to prepare 
for distribution to those who are present at the 
convention a souvenir book which will contain 
a history of the Association, its aims, objects, 
and purposes. It will be a book that will grow 
more valuable with the years, and from my 
knowledge of what is going in the book, it is 
something that every reporter will really want 

Following the precedent of last year, the 
Speed Contest will be held on Monday, August 
18, the day before the regular convention pro- 
gram begins. The convention program has not 
as yet been fully developed, but beginning Tues 
day and continuing through Wednesday and 
Thursday, we will have, in addition to the re 
ports of Committees, a special feature, “Sell- 
ing Shorthand Reporting Service,” which will be 
participated in by reporters from various parts 
of the country. The endeavor will be to bring 
to the attention of reporters the various ele- 
ments of service for which a proper charge 
should be made. It will not be a discussion of 
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A Real Estate Case 


(For Key see page 380) 
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mere price or charge, but a discussion of the 
lements of charge which in the very nature of 
ve presentation will give to reporters every- 
vhere the arguments and the selling points that 
they should use before committees of legislatures 
whom bills for an increase in compensation 
ave been referred, and to attorneys and others 
who individually employ shorthand reporting 
ervice, 

Sickness is really the only valid excuse for 
reporters not being in attendance at the Wash- 
ngton convention. Any reporter will be well 
repaid for his trip to Washington through the 
pportunity for increasing acquaintance, 
through a realization of the important service 
rendered by the members of your profession, 
through the increased knowledge of your own 
usiness to be gained from the speakers at the 
mvention and from personal conversation and 
through your participation in our celebration 
f the twenty-fifth year of our existence. 

I know it will be of great interest to those 
n attendance to hear what the status of short- 
and reporting service was in 1899 at the time 
the Association was organized, and I am conf 
lent it will be a matter of information and a 
ause for enthusiasm to learn of the 
that has been made in these twenty-five years 
It is planned to have all the living ex-presidents 
ind all the charter members of the Association 
present at the convention, and the opportunity 
to converse and mingle with these men and 
women of our profession is an opportunity 
that has not been presented for years and prob 
ably will not again be presented. 

If you have not been in the habit of attend- 
ing conventions of your profession, this cer- 
tainly is a year that you should attend, because 
you will get in one convention much more in 
formation and enthusiasm for your work than 
is possible at the usual convention. 

Washington is a very interesting city. It is 
the seat of our government. Those who have 
ften been in Washington can return and enjoy 
the renewal of friendships and acquaintance- 
hips and the opportunity to see again and to 
study more closely the points of interest in the 
city. Those who have not been in Washington 
an enjoy themselves for a week or ten days 
at very little cost, seeing the many points of 
interest in the city. 

The Wardman Park Hotel is located in the 
famous Rock Creek Park. It is the coolest 
and one of the most delightful spots in the city, 
and it will interest you to know that we have 
secured very reasonable rates for our conven- 
tion. Single rooms with bath may be had for 
$4.00 a day and double rooms with bath for 
$7.00, European plan.* 

One of the great difficulties of my position 
as President of the Association at this time is 


progress 


* Make your reservations now direct with the hotel, of 
through Mr. Herman H. Pechin, 606 F Street, N. W.. th 
chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee at Wash 
ington, D. C. 
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to develop within you in advance of the con- 
vention the enthusiasm that all those who actu 
ally attend the convention will have after it is 
ove! Won't you word for the 
benefit you will receive by participating in this 
wonderful convention and be there to promote 
the welfare of yourself, your fellow reporters 
whom we 


accept my 


and those serve ; 


ss = <= 


Obituary 


W* note with regret the death of Mr 
C. H. F Pagan, official reporter of the 
Supreme Court in Brooklyn since 1906. Mr 
Pagan lived at 474 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, 
and was a member of the New York State 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, of which he 
was at one time president. 

During the presidential campaign in 1896, 
Mr. Pagan accompanied the Democratic can 
didate, William Bryan, throughout 
the country, reporting his speeches. He also 
reported the proceedings of the Democratic 
National Convention at St. Louis in 1916, and 
reported most of the large meetings of the 
Kings County Republican Committee 


Jennings 


+ + + 
A Real Estate Case 


Apri issue) 


Continued from the 


© You are talking from 

A Yes, sir 

© You haven't a sir 
session which indicat 

A No, sir. 

© Have you that ing 

A No, sir, I haven’ 
duce it 

© You have that 

Q When did you 

A What do you 
Q You saw him first at e original talk 
A Yes, sir 
Q Then when you submitted the $110 propositior 

A Yes, sir 

Now when did you ne 

A The next time I went to see him I asked him if 
Mr. Ferris would do a little better whether he would 
take it, and he said he would not take less than $12 

© Did you talk to him twice about the $110 5 pe 
sition ? 

A Yes, sir 

© And how far apart were those two talks 

A It was the next day 

© And he said nothing doing 

A Nothing less than $125 

O When was the 

\ The next time I saw him was when I showed Mr 
Harvey the property and he was willing to pay the 
$125 

Q How long have you known Mr. Harvey? 
A I don't know how long I have known him I 
have only known him since I was dealing with him 
in this deal, but I knew him by sight I know he was 
a contractor probably for about three years 

Q When was the first time you met him with refer- 
ence to this particular deal? 

A As soon as I found out that Ferris was not inter 


(Continued on page 303) 
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next time you saw him? 
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The Trip Hammers of Sheffield 


From the “Christian Science Monitor” 
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A Real Estate Case 
(Continued from page 380) 


ested the next step I took was to interest somebody 
se 

Q When did you first show this property to Harvey? 

A I think it was the day before, either Thursday 
r Friday 

Q Either 
March? 

A Yes, sir. 
Q And how long did you talk to him about it? 
A To whom? 

Q To Harvey? 

A Well, I showed it to him once and he said he 
would consider it 

Q Where does he live 


one or two days before the tenth of 


- 
(To be continued 


- = = 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


OW is your subscription club growing? 

Is it among the hundred percenters? The 
following people have joined this class during 
the last month, 100% of their students having 
subscribed to the Gregg Writer: 


ARIZONA 
Flagstaff High School, Flagstaff 
CANADA 


rs. A. S. H. Hankinson, Commercial 
Montreal, Quebec 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Grace E. Eaton, Business High School 


ILLINOIS 


Ottawa 


race Sandon, 


High School, 


Estella R. Failing, Township High School, 
Uttawa 
Mr Vonnie Bratcher Wade, 


School, West Frankfort 


INDIANA 


nilla, Sisters of St 


West Frankfort High 


1 High School, 


IOWA 

High School, Sioux City 
High School, 
Waterloo 


Central 
Senior 


lly Schoenleber, 
na Mae Traxler, 
E. Gebhard, 


Sioux City 


High School, Waterloo 
MICHIGAN 


lily S. Hilliard, Alpena High School, Alpena 
ra E. Holland, Detroit High School of C: 
Detroit 

Anne Sima, Central High School 


mmerce, 
Kalamaz 


MINNESOTA 
sie Ostrom, Ely High School, Ely 
Sister M. Benilda, Holy Trinity High School. 


MISSOURI 
Phetzing Gibbons, 
Lexington 


MONTANA 


Mrs. Carrie Todd Russell, Three Forks ( 
School, Three Forks 
Frances Myers, Whitehall 


Winsted 


Irs. Anna 


ster ography . 


Lexington 


High School, W! 


tehall 


(To be concluded ncxt month 
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Statement of the Ownership, Man- 
agement, Circulation, Etc., Re- 
quired by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912 


published monthly at New 


1924 


Of Tue Greco Warirer 
York, N. Y., for April 
State of New York 
County of New York 
public in and for the State 


Louis A 


Before me, a notary 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Leslie, 
law, deposes and says that 
of the Gregg Writer and that the foll 
best of his knowledge and belief, a truc 


who, having been duly sworn ack 
he is the business n 
wing is, 
statemer 
the ownership, man (and if a daily 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
Act of August 4, 19 embodied in section 443 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit 


igement 
icat 


the 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 285 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John Robert 
Gregg, 285 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y Manag: 
ing Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 295 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Louis A. Leslie, 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication 
by an individual his name and address, or 
lividual the name an 


below; if the publicat 


by more than one 
of each, should be given 
owned by a corporation the name of the cor] 
and the names and addresses of the stockh 
owning or holding one per cent or more of the 
amount of stock should be given.) The Gregg Pul 
lishing Company, 285 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
John Robert Gregg, President, 285 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; Maida Gregg, Vice-President, 285 Fiftt 
Avenue, New York, N. ¥ Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice 
President, 285 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ w. I 
Nenneman, Secretary-Treasurer, 623 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Edmund Gregg, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
other security hold 


Ts Owning olding 
re of total amount | 


or m bonds, mortgages 


securities are: (If there are none, so state 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, givit 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
contain not only the 


ers, if any, list of stockhold 


and security holders as they appear upon the 
of the company but als 
hold r 
the company as tr 
lation, 
such 


cases where the 
security holder appears upon the bo 
ustee or in any other fiduci 
the name of the person or corporati 
trustee is acting, is given; also th 
two paragraphs contain statements embra 
full knowledge and belief as to the circ 
stockholders ar 
the b 


conditions under which 
holders who do not 
company as trustees, hold stock and se 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 

this affiant has no reason to believe that 


person, association, r 


appear upon 


corporation has 
r indirect in the said ock, b 


ies than as 


Sworn to 
{ March, 
[sear.] 


(My commiss 
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